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|ne cannot separate Art from life. In no 
place is this truth more felt and better 
shown than at Siena. Her history, both in 
her civil and political life, is recorded not so much 
in books and chronicles, as in her buildings and mo- 
numents, painting-s, decorations and works of art, in 
which her people have expressed not only their wa- 
shes, aspirations, habits and tastes, but also their suf- 
ferings and joys, philosophy and faith. We have here 
a special store of facts and ideas, belief and style, 
which give to her Art a primitive and definite charac- 
ter ; also an originality which has been maintained 
through the varied and changeful periods of political 
and social life by which it is distinguished from the art 
of other towns of Tuscany; Florence, Pisa, Lucca, by 
calling it Sienese Art Sienese Art, because it has 
left its characteristic stamp within the confines of the 
little State, far from the frequented roads of the plain 
and from communication with the sea, which territory 
seems naturally separated, almost cut off, from that 
of the neighbouring Provinces ' an Art which has ri- 
sen with the origin of the Free Commune and died 
with the death of the little Republic. That is perhaps 

why, when one speaks of Sienese Art, one really means 
Mediaeval Art, because this ancient Town of the 13th 
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century (perhaps more than any other in Italy) has 
been spared from the fury of the axe of the destroyer,, 
not only within her ancient edifices, in the Churches 
and turretted palaces, but also in the more frequented 
centres of modern life, in the Piazza del Campo, with 
its severely chaste Palace, destined to remain, in its 
original condition, as do the jousts for which it seems 
to have been created. In the steep and narrow streets, 
where the houses seem to be climbing- up to Heaven, 
her pure mediaeval character has been maintained, in 
the same way as her inhabitants have been the longest' 
to maintain intact the pureness of the idiom of Dante 
and Boccaccio. Without doubt. Mediaeval Art is seen 
at her purest in Siena; seeing that the period of the 
architectural development of the town, like the flouri-'j 
shing of the Arts, corresponds to that in which, af-: 
ter the battle of Montaperti, she held the first place 
among the towns of Tuscany: a period of political 
greatness and economical prosperity which has never 
been surpassed, and in which Siena attained to such 
a condition of civilization and culture that it has given: 
her a special character in History. But from this in- 
disputable truth it is arbitrary to draw, as has been 
done, the conclusion that previous to this period it is 
useless to investigate the origin and traces of Sienese 
Art, as the statement is also arbitrary that Siena later 
manifested herself decidedly averse to that superb out- 
burst of the Human Spirit, which we know as the 
Renaissance ; and to the new forms of that Art which 
having their source from Italy were destined to flood the 
world. Sienese Artjhas a more ancient origin than the 
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period which we call Gothic, and, although different] 
reasons, which it is easy to recognise, may have urgedj 
this people to resist the new current which everywhere 
was transforming men and things, she showed herself 
anything but hostile to the marvellous forms of the 
Renaissance, which also in this Town has left its un- 
mistakeable imprint. In order to understand Sienesei 
Art, it must not be considered only at a given period 
of her history, nor be isolated from the preceding one. 
In every moment of her life a complexity of events, 
political and religious, iutellectual and social, has hel- 
ped to give her (in spite of the differences of the ti- 
mes) special characters which cannot be understood 
unless we take into consideration with accuracy the 
customs and the spirit of the times to which they 
belong. It is these characters, without considering 
them in too critical a spirit, that I intend passings 
rapidly under examination. 



I think the causes which have given Sienese Art 
a particular stamp can be reduced to three principal' 
ones. First a singular attachment to tradition ; secon- 
dly, an exaggerated civic pride, and finally an exalted? 
sentiment of religion and chivalry. Classical sugge- 
stion. National Sentiment, Mystical Spirituality - Here 
are the three chief factors of Sienese Art. The pri- 
mitive history of Siena has no outside source be- 
yond tradition and legend, and in no place have these 
mysterious creations of imagination and fantasy rou- 
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sed such faithful enthusiasm, such fervour of belief as 
here. Amorig-st these, is the legend of the Roman 

origin of the Town, which not only popular tradition,, 
but the will of the Free Commune has consecrated.l 
Senio and Aschio, sons of Remo, in order to escape 
the death threatened to them by Romulus, fled from^ 
Rome with the sacred imag-e of the Wolf, on two horses,* 
one absolutely black, the other pure white. Owing to 
the Auspices, they remained here and built the town. 

During- the Sacrifices a white cloud ascended from 
the altar of Diana and a black cloud from that dedi- 
cated to Apollo. Hence we have the shield which is 
now the ensign of the Commune. In this way Siena: 
had both her Roman origin and Roman Coat of Arms.j 
But, if this leg-end is a myth, which the Chronicle - at- 
tributed to Tisbo Collonnese (1), has singularly em- 
bellished, the foundation of the Roman Colony, which 
C. Ottaviano established here, is not, and I believe 
I have been able to establish that its origin was with 
certainty, in the year 724 of Rome, shortly after tha 
battle of Aizio, three y^ars before the founding-, of the 
Empire (2). There is no need therefore of fiction 
to explain the origin of the Sienese Coat of Arms. 

The wolf with the twins under the fico ruminale -' 
which Dino Compag-ni in 1300 records in a strangle way 



(1) L. BflNCHl. — Le origini favolose di Siena secondo,;- 
una presunta cronaca di Tisbo' Collonnese. Siena, per Nozze 
Papanti, 1882. Cs. P. Rossi. Le Origini di Siena; I. Siena avantll 
il dominie romano. Siena, Lazzeri, 1895. • 

(2) P. ROSSI. — 1. Le origini di Siena : II. Siena colonia 
romana. Siena, Lazzeri, 1897. 
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still earlier than it had been painted in the atrium 
of this Palace, inlaid on the pavement of the Cathe- 
dral, and sculptured on the historical columns of the 
Terzieri - had been represented by Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti - the genial forerunner of the Renaissance - in 
the splendid fresco of the neighbouring- « Sala del- 
la Pace ». A proof of this which might be ter- 
med consciousness of the genius of the race may be 
seen in the tenacity which the Sienese glory in their 
descent from Rome. It is the sentiment of classical art, 
the cult of Latin civilization, which has remained here, 
and of which you can follow traces in the life, lan- 
guage and customs, and in the laws. In fact, here, 
more than in other parts of Tuscany, the Roman law, 
since the beginning of the Middle Ages, resisted the 
barbaric invasion and remained the written law of the 
Country, and even before Pisa boasted, as a symbol 
of glory, the Pandette of Giustiniano, the documents 
of Marturi and those of the Bishopric show that the 
laws of Rome were taught and applied at Siena (1). 
This is why the Sienese painters and sculptors felt and 
venerated Roman tradition with a kind of patriotic 
pride, because for them it was associated with the 
origin of the Town. 



(1) This is a document drawn up in favour of the mona- 
stery of St. Michael Archangel in Marturi, near Poggibonsi, in 
1075, preserved in the Royal State Archives in Florence. In 
this action,, according to jnedioeval procedure, it is the mo- 
nastery that presents the copy of the law 26, 4, D. entitled 
Ex quibue causis majoree, on which it bases its claims. 
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Orient tradition succeeded Roman tradition, and 
was combined with it. 

Since the 13th century Siena had relations in com- 
mon with Sicily, which were extended by means of the 
Crusaders as far as the Levante. When the Trouba- 
dours of Provence, driven out' of their native land, 
brought their love songs to these hospitable coun: 
tries, Frederick II, a cultured and chivalrous princCj 
maintained with the faithful Ghibelline Town tha| 
friendship to which the Sienese remained faithful, not 
only in the days of his fortune, but also when Frede- 
rick, King, Artist and Poet, had no longer any friend! 
around him, and they then united themselves to Man^^ 
fredi in such a manner that, even after his defeat, there 
were never seen such rejoicings within the walls of Siena 
as were accorded to King Corradino when from her| 
he went down to meet the Angoiiian axe. From the 
lands of Naples and Sicily the first examples of that 
art which contributed so greatly to the splendour of 
Frederick's Court " which recalled the splendour and 
pomp of the Oriental Sovereigns » came with his 
Ambassadors and Cavaliers to Siena. In the magni- 
ficent Mosaics of the Churches, in the splendid co- 
louring of the Missales, in the mural paintings them'; 
selves, powerful traces of a renewed life have been 
preserved. The Sienese found in that ancient tradi- 
tion, as also in those countries, new sources of in- 
spiration, new motives for progress and development, 
especially in that school of painting which so marvel- 
lously unfolded when the conquest of Charles of 
Angiu and the death of the last of the Hohenstaufen 
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interrupted the songs of the Troubadours and the 
reborn Art of the Orient. These traces of Roman 
and Oriental tradition remain even when Gothic Ar- 
chitecture asserts itself and triumphs, and from the fu- 
sion of the old and new elements is born one of the 
distinguishing characters of Sienese Art of that pe- 
riod ; which, towards the end of 1200, also in this 
field contested with Florence the chief place. It is 
the period in which Siena can compare Cimabue with 
Duccio di Buoninsegna, Giotto with Simone Martini 
and the Lorenzetti. Her painters and sculptors were 
summoned to Naples and Avignon, whilst for a cen- 
tuiy the Cathedral of Orvieto borrowed from Siena 
her Architects. One can understand therefore how, 
here more than elsewhere, that attachment to tradition 
which had so increased the fame of the country grew. 



This strong attachment to tradition is strictly con- 
nected with the second of the before named cuuses, 
civic pride; the manifestations of which have certainly 
contributed to give Siena that name for pride which 
Dante has condemned 

« or fu giammai 

« gente si vana come la Sanese ? 
« Certo non la Francesca si d' assai 
(Inf. XXIX. 121.) 

This judgment, however severe, is not unmerited, be- 
cause the Sienese in various aspects of their historical 
life show themselves to be « impressionable spirits. 
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too enthusiastic to be capable of thoroughness, always 
agitated by an intellectual restlessness which leads 
them into most apparent contradictions and creates in 
them presumption and profound ambition ». These 
manifestations which reveal their enterprising and com- 
bative character, are reflected both in Sienese taste 
and the special sentiment of their Art, as also in the 
architectural development of the Town. 

The Commune is hardly formed, when these people 
who in unfettered work find life and energy, are urged 
by their ardent desire , for rapid wealth, together with 
' their civic pride which will not permit them to accept 
any humiliation, to rush to European merchants and 
risk themselves in the most adventurous undertakings, in 
order to acquire not only competency for themselves, 
but the necessary means whereby they might increase 
the fortune and greatness of their country. Those 
merchants who brought beyond the Alps and the 
sea both the name and civilization of Siena, which as- 
sured them great influence in the richest markets of 
the world - in the fairs of France, in the far off coa- 
sts of England and Scotland, as in the docks of the 
Levante, in the harbours of the Black Sea and of Syria- 
apart from the wish for. wealth, had but one desire 
and love : that of their Country. 

Le Lettere Volgari of the Sienese merchants of the 
13th century published by Cesare Paoli and Enea Pic- 
colomini (1) are not only interesting as an example of 



(1) PflOLl CESHRE e PICCOLOMINl ENEfl, — Lettere vol- 
gari del secolo Xlll, scritte da SENESl, publicate con docu- 
ment!. Siena 1898. 
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the purest language, at a time when Dante was not 
born, and as a most important document showing- the 
share the Sienese took in the great Italian commer- 
cial movement abroad in the Middle Ages, but offer 
a special interest, because they show what sacrifices 
and persecutions those courageous Ghibellines under- 
went in England and France, in order to keep faithful 
to the country for which all were ready to suffer. 
And the attachment to Siena not only shows how the 
Salimbene Salimbeni put all their money at the dispo- 
sition of the Republic for the expenses of the war, 
"and how Orlando Buonsignori left his desk and busi- 
ness in order to go to the field of Montaperti, but 
also employed a great part of their riches in order to 
construct the magnificent buildings with which the 
town is adorned. And so by means of these mer- 
chants, « who showed themselves as ready to give 
away their wealth as they were to acquire it " (1) the 
palaces of the Salimbeni, Tolomei, Buonsignori and of 
the Sansedoni, of the Malavolti and of the Saracini 
sprang up built more like fortresses than houses, ready 
for assault and war, which at every discord between 
families and revolt of the plebeians took place and 
was fought in the piazzas and streets, waging from 
contrada to contrada, from tower to tower, from house 
to house. This love and civic pride was one of the 
most powerful forces which urged the Commune to- 
wards the construction of our superb public buildings. 



(1) L. ZDEKHUERo — II mercante Senese del dugento. Sie- 
na, Nava, 1900. 
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which, both for their magnificence and richness, sur- 
passed those of all her rival towns, especially Florence, 
and aroused the admiration of the world. When 
they conceived the desig-n of a great cathedral, the 
Sienese desired it to be an « Ecclesia pulchra e ma- 
gnifica » and again to complete the majestic construction 
of the Palace, they confided to the artist Lippo Memmi 
the grand design of the upper part of the Tower which 
lofty and slender springs 

« quasi a sfidar nell'aere lontano 

« la fiorentina torre, emula antica 

« cui la mano di Arnolfo impenno 1' ale. 

It is through the influences of these causes that from 
the 13th century the arts at Siena were strongly or- 
ganized and their laws dictated and drawn up with 
marvellous simplicity and lucidity of language, by the 
Sculptors, Goldsmiths, Artists and Artificers in every 
kind of workmanship, who adorned the Piazzas, San- 
tuaries and Churches, handing down to the people sug- 
gestions of beauty, and keeping alive that ideal which 
is the tradition of the guild, thus perpetuating the 
glory of the town by honouring her art. This is not 
as is wrongly said, a proof of pride, and commercial 
arrogance, but a natural and exquisite aesthetic senti- 
ment which stimulates Art and gives its own character 
to all Sienese civilisation of that period, a sentiment 
which reflects itself in all phases of life both in her 
customs and her laws. « O si tratti della moneta 
says the Editor of the Constitute of 1262 — che 
vogliono pulchra et bene facta — o del linguaggio 
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delle leg-g-i che deve essere castigate — o degli statuti 
che ornano di miniature fini e delicate, quasi fossero 
libri sacri — o delle pareti della curia che debbono 
dccorarsi di belle pitture » (1). 

Above all the causes which we have named, it is 
Religious Sentiment, which gives to Sienese Art its 
character of originality. Certainly this influence does 
not belong exclusively to Siena, because all Mediaeval 
Art is a reflection « of that living and common preoc- 
cupation of the Soul and imagination, for the life be- 
yond the tomb, that environment in which the genius 
of Dante arose : that supernatural Christianity which 
influenced the Middle Ages, as the age of Chivalry 
influenced that of the Renaissance » (2); but at Siena 
also this common religious sentiment assumes special 
form and character which in art as in life were main- 
tained longer here, even when elsewhere it was de- 
clining. In no people do we find such contradic- 
tions and contrasts that are born from the exube- 
rance of life, refinement of spirit and also from the 
exaltation of religious intellectuality, as in the Sienese 
people of the 13th and 14th centuries. From one 
side all the excesses of sensuality, the desire for pos- 
session and the joys of life, of whom Cecco Angiolie- 
ri and the followers of the Spendthrift Brigade are the 
most typical expression; from the other all the extre- 
mes of mystical exhaltation, more aesthetic than reli- 



(li L. ZDEKflUER. — II Constitute del Comune di Siena 
deir anno 1262, Milano, Hoepll, 1897, p. CVII. 

(2) D' HNCONH, Scritti Dariteschi. Firenze, Sansoni, 1913. 
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gious, all the inebriation of the renunciation of the 
world and its pleasures, of the « cupio dissolvi » 
which in no place more than here is so accentuated. 
All religious doctrines found a fertile ground here, 
an enthusiastic proselytism, a fanatic spirit even to an 
exaggerated excess ; from the propaganda of the Do- 
menican doctrine — dear to the feudal aristocracy and a 
bulwark to the triumphant Church, — to the Francescan 
exaltation, joy of the humble which disdained riches 
and the dangers of life. In the religious history of 

1200 all the Sienese who represented the thought of 
the time were founders of orders or reformers who 
tried to find in the formula of a better religion,, com- 
fort for the evils and injustice of humanity, as in the 
succeeding age, this religious restlessness drew them 
towards heresy. Here one finds Saints or Heretics, 
but never indifference. It was therefore natural 

that at Siena, should arise the Monastery of San 
Domenico (1225-1227) one of the most ancient in 
the world, the first in Tuscany where more than a 
century later Catherine Benincasa was to feed ^her 
spirit with the prayers and sermons which attempted 
to maintain the dogma of the Scolastica — whilst 
from the Hermitage of Lecceto, where, according to 
traditionj Agostino and Francesco (1209) lived, the do- 
ctrine of the Anchorite was propagated, ■ and from the 
Monastery of San Francesco (1249-1259) the legend of 
the Humble One of Assisi spread the order of the 
Meek and of the Mendicants. By the fusions of 
these different doctrines and their natural aspirations 
the local character of Sienese mysticism was born, sin- 
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gular and foreign to the international movement of 
the Domenican and Francescan Orders, with a special 
tendency to philosophical abstraction and a solitary and 
contemplative life. This rehgious sentiment coupled 
with that of an adventurous chivalry, inspires both 
the art and the life of this people who have known 
how to originate for themselves a culture « which 
has a foundation of Francescan mysticism and Ghi- 
belline rationalism » in which is revealed beUef wit- 
hout bigotry and friendship to the Empire without 
servility. One might say that two souls dwell in 
them, because they possess all the romance of the Mid- 
dle Ages together with a profound sense of realism. 
It is this particular leaning towards mystical spiritua- 
lity which inspires their Art to seek some expression 
of feeling and of soul, also in the Renaissance when 
those sensitive Sienese artists of bygone times tried in 
vain to conciliate their aesthetic ideal with the natura- 
listic tendencies that were everywhere triumphant. 



Up to now we have considered ideas : it is time to 
demonstrate facts : this is anything but easy, because 
we ought to be able to follow these traditions of art 
through an uninterrupted series of documents, but 
these are so abundant that in themselves they form 
a history of three centuries. We will therefore limit 
ourselves to a few examples, beginning with those 
which we have before us in this Palace, which speak 
for themselves and form a gallery and a museum of- 
fering you an illustration both natural and spontaneous 
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of Sienese Art, its life and typical character from the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance. We have here be- 
fore us, in the celebrated Altar piece of Guido da 
Siena one of the most ancient examples of painting, 
which has given rise to the old and much debated ques- 
tion as to the priority of the Sienese school to that 
of Florence. On the steps of this Altar piece you 
can read the name of the Author and the date : 

Me Guido de Senis diebus depinxit amenis 
- quern Christus lenis null is velit agete penis. 
Anno D. M. CC. XXI. — 

Ingenuous invocation and still more ingenuous poetry! 
The year is 1221, that is more than half a century be- 
fore Cimabue. The progress in this picture was found 
remarkable, and in design and technique it surpassed 
many others less ancient, so that until the 17th centu- 
ry doubts arose as to the authenticity of the date, and 
our Milanesi in one of his learned letters tried with 
varied historical arguments, criticism and paleograr 
phics to show that it was not to be accepted as true 
and that instead of 1221 one should read 1281 (1). 
To some of these arguments a new authority was 
recently added by Alessandro Lisini (2). 



(1) C. MILHNESI — Of the real age of Quido, the Sienese 
painter, and of his picture in the church of St. Dominic in 
Siena (Letter to cav. fl Rio, in French), published in vol. 3 of 
the " Journal of the Tuscan Art „ . Siena', 1873, and Vasari's 
Lives of the Painters, Florence 1878-82, Vol. 1. 

(2) fi. LISINI — Una interessante questione artistica, nella 
miscellanea storica Sanese (anno 1895) vol. Ill, p. 10. 
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However it is by examination of documents and of 
information gathered by Lisini himself, also by the in- 
vestigation of accurate paleography that more recently 
the critic was able to establish the date 1221 as an 
authentic one (1). It is however equally established 

that the heads and a great part of the figures of the 
Virgin and Child were, possibly by one of Duccios' 
pupils, at a subsequent date almost entirely repainted ; 
therefore not being able to establish the original cha- 
racter of this picture, the study of it loses its impor- 
tance. It is not necessary for us to enter into the 
dispute ; one conclusion is however important, and 
that is of the existence, now at length confirmed, of 
an ancient school of painting at Siena, before the mid- 
dle of the 13th century. 

Before 1250 none of the documents, collected with 
so much diligence by G. Milanesi, had handed down 
to us the names of Artists of that period. Lisini 
has now ascertained the names of at least eight, who, 
before the middle of the century, practised Art (2). 
After 1250 the number of these increased surpri- 
singly; at the end of the century there were more 
than fifty; of these, fourteen were prior to Duccio and 
Giotto ; while Florence in that epoch possessed only 
the much discussed name of Cimabue. And equally 

with the names of the artists, many works are now 



(1) With regard to recent controversy on this argument 
and the authenticity of the date consult particularly LfllHQTON 
DOUGLAS' Hisloitj of Siaia, London, 1892, appendix II. 

(2/ H. LISINI. — Notizie di Duccio piltore e della sua cele- 
bre ancona. Bullettino Senese di sloria patria, anno V. 1898. 
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acknowledg'ed to be of these aforesaid Unknown arti- 
sts, some of whose works formed interesting material 
for study in the recent exhibition of the works of Duc- 
cio. The twenty five unknown authors of the altar 
pieces now collected in the hall of the Primitive Ar- 
tists in the Academy of Belle Arti, must also have 
had names, as those of the Oratori di Betlem, of Tressa, 
of St. Ansano, and of the arcaic Madonna, which is 
preserved in the « Chapel del Voto » of our Cathe- 
dral. A school relatively rich in production already 
existed then at Siena - (which, although borrowing its 
forms from Byzantine Art, preserved its own character 
and was not merely a servile imitation of these models) 
- when Duccio di Buoninsegna came, the contempo- 
rary of Dante Alighieri, forerunner of Giotto, the 
greatest master of his time, and the true founder of 
the Sienese school which for more than two centuries 
drew from him its conception, its technique and its 
inspiration. I do not intend to speak of him, neit- 
her could I do so in a few words : the work of 
Duccio is not that which one describes ; one sees it, 
and when you have seen the magnificent Altar piece 
of the Cathedral Museum you will understand how an 
entire people in the beginning of the 14th century 
stopped business, closed public offices and, abando- 
ning their shops, solemnly accompanied, with such 
rejoicings as had never been known before, this stu- 
pendous painting from the house of the artist to the 
Cathedral for which it was destined. It is because 
these men of thought and action found in this artist 
the faithful interpreter of the knowledge and faith of 
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that age, which exercises on us such a strange fasci- 
nation, that the work of Duccio is the sincerest mani- 
festation of the Sienese Ufe of that century. It is 
said that one cannot penetrate Dante's spirit without 
having seen Giotto : it might be also said with equal 
truth that one cannot know the religious and civil 
history of Siena without having seen Duccio and his 
followers. As the religious and political life was 
revived, so with him the Italian School of Painting was 
undoubtedly renewed. It is in Duccio's art we find 
expression of the artistic individuality of the Sienese 
people in their most original characters — mystical 
spirituality, magnificence and richness f of detail, the 
echo of the old classical and oriental forms which remain 
an inheritance of this school. 



We find these characters accentuated and develo- 
ped by his disciples and have the characteristic exam- 
ple of them in the greatest of his followers, Simone 
Martini, and Lorenzetti. 

« Ma certo il mio Simon fu in Paradiso 

Onde questa gentil donna si parte : 

Ivi la vide e la ritrasse in carte. 

Per far fede quaggivi del suo bel viso. » 

With such lyrical enthusiasm the singer of Laura 
in one of his most noted sonnets expresses his grati- 
tude to the Sienese artist for having painted his loved 
one's portrait, which to the lover seems « Opra.... di 
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quelle che nel cielo si ponno immaginar, non qui fra 
noi ». Of that portrait every trace is unfortunately 
lost, but if that lovely image has not remained to show 
us that the admiration of Petrarca is not the intensi- 
fied imagination of a man in love, it is preserved in 
that marvellous Maesta, Simone Martini's greatest work 
the most ancient to which can be ascribed a date. 
The inscription at the bottom of the fresco proves 
that he executed it in 1315, and in 1321, on account 
of its being damaged, was obliged to restore the 
lower part. How much came from Duccio, how 

much, as some people have supposed, from Giotto, it 
is not necessary for our present undertaking to inves- 
tigate. In this great composition, the beauty and 
charm of which we can still admire, in spite of its 
ruin and restoration, the sensitive artist has interpre- 
ted the ideal beauty of which his soul dreamed. It 
is a spontaneous sentiment, which Sienese Artists obey 
almost naturally, interpreting it in various forms, which 
differerences often escape us in a superficial examina- 
tion, and are apt to be considered merely as a cha- 
racteristic type — We find the type of devotion and 
beneficence, full of oriental grace in the thoughtful 
Madonnas of Duccio, majestic and tender in those of 
Simone, in those of the Lorenzetti strong and serene 
— which the Sienese School for more than a century 
from generation to generation handed down, and re- 
peated as far as Neroccio the last authentic Sienese 
artist, true representative of that race which drew its 
inspiration for art and poetry of life from a tradition 
both mystical and chivalrous. It has been said wifh 
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much truth that for those artists to paint the Ma- 
donna was not only an act of religious faith but 
also a solemn affirmation of their patriotism. It 
is this which reminds us of the tradition, during- the 
g-reatest period of the Republic, when in the days of 
peril the citizens, barefooted and weeping-, with the 
« Podesta » Buonaguida dei Lucari, at their head, 
offered the keys of the Town to the Virgin in order 
that she might defend them against the assaults of 
the Florentines. It was mysticism that possessed the 
souls of the thinkers, philosophers and saints, and of 
those who, after having felt the restlessness of con- 
science, and terror of the invisible, roused their ima- 
g-ination to worship the protectress of the town, to 
whom all the people turned in the agony of danger, 
as also in their thankfulness for victory. And so we 
can understand how this elated and credulous people 
united tradition with their faith and had inscribed on 
their arms, on their money and on their glorious 
banner (which carried into battle the emblem of the 
protectress) the motto which the artist has repeated 
in the circles below the fresco 

« Sena vetus civitas Virginis ». 



This great work that Lippo Memmi — a relative 
of Simone and companion in his work, repeated in 
the Sala del Consiglio at San Gimignano, is the sin- 
cerest expression of the Sienese atmosphere of that 
age of chivalry and mysticism of the 14th Century, as 
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that marvel of Giotto is the eloquent expression of the 
life and g-eniahty of the Florentines. Comparing the 

works of these two great Artists, you see in obvious 
form the variety and contrast of the different atmo- 
sphere which at Florence could produce the Decame- 
ron and at Siena the « Dialogo della Divina Provvi- 
denza » of Catherine Benicasa. Not less characte- 
ristic in the work of Simone are the traces of both 
oriental and classical tradition. The oriental tradi- 

tion reveals itself in the magnificence of the colouring, 
in the splendour of the dresses, the richness of the 
accessories and of the gilding. Certainly, like Duc- 
cio, Simone is a painter of rich and beautiful detail, 
and from the Byzantine examples, splendid in blue and 
gold, he has taken that magnificence of colouring 
— so much beloved by Ghiberti — which is more a 
passion than a feeling in Sienese painting of the 14th 
Century. Perhaps it is also from the Etruscan race 
the Sienese inherited with the fatalism and exhaltation 
of spirit, combined with the desire for the joys of life, 
certain artistic oriental tendencies, the passion for 
pomp, vivacious colouring, ornament and gold ; a pas- 
sion kept alive by that same character of mediaeval 
society, which earlier. than many others had found in 
her trade and industries the means for her richness, 
and the force of her emancipation ; here, where earlier 
than elsewhere the nobility of the arts of silk and wool 
had substituted that of the nobility of the sword. 
The classical tradition in this work is everywhere to 
be seen. The attitudes, the movements of some 
of the figures, drawn with such vitality — the vigo- 
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rous appearance of the Archangel Gabriel, and of that 
figure who, in a graceful pose, rests his hand on his 
side, reminds us of Roman types. Also St. Agnes, who 
offers the traditional lamb to a priestess ; the profiles 
of St. Catherine and that of the figure facing, near 
the throne, are purely classical, as are also the Angels 
in their spiritual attitudes. We find also remini- 

scences of Roman Art in the dresses, as in the motifs 
of the decorations, and in all the plastic ornamenta- 
tion. One can understand how this exquisite artist, 
who intuitively divined humanism, tried to find in an- 
cient life inspiration for his Art, and new sources of 
beauty and emotion ; and to complete the perfect har- 
mony, the friend of Petrarca, who was also a poet, in- 
scribed on the step of the throne the graceful legend, 
in which the Virgin replies to the Saints who crown her : 

« Dilecti miei, ponete nelle menti, 
Che'li devoti vostri preghi onesti. 
Come vorrete voi faro contenti. 
Ma se i potenti a debil fian molesti, 
Gravando loro o con vergogne o danni, 
Le vostre oration non son per questi, 
Ne per qualunque la mia terra inganni ». 

Persuasive words, which, to his fellow citizens, who 
were impressed by the beauty of these charming ima- 
ges, served both for admonition and prayer. 
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As Simone has here expressed the relig-ious thoug-ht, 
Ambrog-io Lorenzetti has expressed the civic thought 
of his time in the frescoes of the neighbouring- Sala 
dei Signori. The contrast is surprising and vivid. 
Simone shows the conception of the divine ideal, and 
the harmony betw^een philosophical doctrine and faith. 
Lorenzetti that of the human ideal, revealing the con- 
trast between the aesthetic sentiment of the Sienese 
and the influence of secular thought introduced here 
by Northern races. Simone Martini the Artist of 
the papal rooms, patronised by Robert D' Aug-iii re- 
presents and incarnates the ideal of chivalry and 
mysticism, that of the dominating- Guelph Aristocracy. 
Ambrogio Lorenzetti shows the civic ideal of the 
Borghese Government, then triumphant at Siena with 
the « Sig-noria dei Nove «. In order to under- 
stand well the conception which animated this Artist 
in those marvellous frescoes (which unfortunately the 
course of time has reduced to such a deplorable con- 
dition), it is necessary to take into account the mo- 
ment in which that work, the g-randest of his brush, 
was completed. Siena was then torn by fierce ha- 
tred, and factions of parties and families. It was 
the time in which between the Salimbeni and Tolomei 
— the Malavolti and the Piccolomini — there existed 
real warfare, from whence arose new and continual 
causes of sedition and tumult. Ambrogio Lorenzet- 
ti,- whose mind was that of a philosopher, and whose 
heart that of a poet, agonised by the spectacle of 
violence and havoc which afflicted his town (then both 
powerful and flourishing- thriving- in business and glory 
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R. LorenzelLi — Peace 
The Good Government „ — Palazzo Pubblico 



of arms) his soul exalted by an ideal of justice and 
peace, conceived and executed this marvellous allegory, 
both patriotic and symbolic, in which he wished to vie 
with Giotto and surpass Simone Martini, whom the 
g-overnment of the nine had preferred to him. Al- 
though now so faded, you can recreate in your mind, 
these representations of history and you will find in 
them the truest description of Sienese life of the 14th 
century. You will find collected and preserved'the 
aspirations, the energy, the knowledge of the age of 
Dante, together with aspects of the life, actual and 
political, from which this forerunner of realism drew 
his inspiration with a sense of truth which leaves us 
stirred and enraptured. His representations of the 
life of the town, like those of the life of the country, 
have the vivid characterization of modern art : the 
allegories on the effects of good and bad government; 
are certainly the greatest monument and the most 
ancient examples of secular painting — which, together 
with the sculpture like figures of Virtu, taken, from 
the Grecian and Roman models, represent in the most 
sincere form the customs of the people in their pro- 
fessions, business and arts — with such truth, that 
one hesitates whether to admire most the artist or 
the philosopher, the thinker or the believer in that 
ideal of peace which leads men back to love and con- 
cord, to that golden age, which the dreamers of all 
times have always courted and which unfortunately has 
never been reahsed. It is one of the most interesting 
pages of mediaeval life which we can read without 
words, and it was actually while Ambrogio Lorenzetti, 
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dominated by this hig-h civic ideal, was carryings out 
that magnificent work that, owing to the Bishop of 
Florence, ApostoUc Legate, « being Podesta, Paolo 
Fulceri de CalvoU — says the historian Malavolti (1), 
the Salimbeni and the Tolomei, at the great Consiglio 
della Campana — congregated for the purpose — fi- 
nally ended their long and sanguinary differences, and 
forgiving their injuries, made peace, for which all the 
town was greatly content ". 

Now it is towards the end of that year 1337, and 
certainly under the influence of that event, that this 
patriotic artist, amongst his grand poetical inventions 
which represent the civic virtues, enthrones La Pace, 
(Peace) the sculptured like lines of which splendid and 
beautiful figure, with Junoesque form, strike and hold 
the attention of the beholder in such a way that from 
her has arisen, and is still maintained, the name of that 
Historic Hall, Sala della Pace. And to complete 
the work he wrote in the frame of the fresco those 
admirable verses which reveal his genius fed by his 
classical studies and the teachings of Aristotle. Pa- 
triotic and mystical sentiment ie expressed and united 
in this work of art : it is a power for inspiration ,for 
education and for morality. The artist relates, pre- 
aches and implores. 



(1) MRLflVOLTI. Op. cit., parte 11, p. 98, t. 
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The civic sentiment that in the work of Lorenzetti 
possesses such high dig-nity of form does not belong- 
especially to him alone. Already in the work of Si- 
mone Martini there had appeared a manifestation of 
that patriotic pride which we said was characteristic of 
Sienese Art, when in 1328 in this Sala del Consiglio 
he painted M. Guidoriccio dei Fogliani da Reggio, who, 
proudly seated on his horse covered with rich trap- 
pings, moves towards the siege of the Castle of Mon- 
temassi where as Captain of war the Sienese sent 
him to fight against the Signori di Sticciano. 

The siege of that castle had lasted a long time, 
on account of the help given to the Counts of Stic- 
ciano by Pisa and by Castruccio Castracani ; owing 
also to the encouragement of Bavaro. The fate of 

the Ghilbelline party of Tuscany would be decided 
by that war of the. Maremma ; therefore the Sienese 
were in trepidation because their liberty depended on 
the result, and when the army of the Republic were 
triumphant (1), they wished (says the history of the 
time) that M. Guidoriccio, who was knighted, should 
be honoured and presented to the public, and that a 
worthy record might be kept of him in the great hall 



(1) MflLflVOLTI — Op, cit. parte II, p. 87 e sag. . La guerra 
termino dopo 4 anni (1332) allorquando dl presso Giuncarico, 
rotti i Pisani e Massetani, e morti moiti dei lore uomini, rest6 
prigione dei Sanesi M. Dino della Rocca. generale delle armi 
dei Pisani, con sei Conestabili oltramontani, e circa dugento al- 
tri prigioni dei prinni di quell'esercito, che con molto piacere della 
citta furono condoUi in Siena, il prime di gennaro, con setle ban- 
diere che guadagnarono i Senesi in quella fatlione „ Ivi, p. 92 t. 
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of the palace. — Taine says it is the first example of 
secular painting-, but it is also and above all the first 
example of an historical portrait in Sienese painting. 



It is always the large and small events which 
have made the greatest impression on the people, and 
factions (which alternated with so much frequency du- 
ring the Republic) that provide the subject for histo- 
rical paintings. So it is with the history that is paint- 
ed over tie a'cies of tHis hall in terretla rossa with 
that tec'inique which the Lorenzetli and their pupils 
had spread at Siena and outside — representing the bat- 
tle fought in 1363 between the Sienese commanded 
by G'ordatiD Orsini, and th5 English company nickna- 
med « del Cappello » captained by Count Nicola da Mon- 
tefeltro. These companies of adventurers had spread 

terror every where. Siena, like other towns of Tusca- 
ny, had been obliged more than once to pay in weight 
of gold in order to insure safety of territory and im- 
munity of person; tlierefore the victory gained in those 
days in the plain of the valley of Chiana against the 
formidable cavalry of the enemy assumed the propor- 
tions of a great historic event, and the government of 
the twelve desired Lippo di Vanni to immortalize its 
memory here. The neighbouring picture is a do- 

cument and record of civic pride in which Giovanni 
di Cristoforo and Francesco di Andrea, more than a 
century after, represent the battle of Poggio Imperiale, 
fought 8th of September 1479. against the Florenti- 
nes and tlie army of the League organised by Ercole 
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di Ferrara. Certainly the glory of Siena allied in 

that campaig-n with the arms of the Pope, and with 
those of the King- of Naples, was not of the greatest. 

In other company they would have more willingly 
merited the honour of this record, but it was the de- 
feat of their great and powerful rival that exalted Sie- 
nese patriotism and revived the days of Montaperti, 
when the Duke of Calabria lowered the Lily of 
Florence, at the end of that century, in which the 
Sienese almost foresaw that the ruin of their liberty 
would be brought about by the bastards of the House 
of Medici. 

It is worthy of note that the paintings of Sienese 
history never serve to exalt personal ambition or the 
individuality of those in power, and when in 1408 Spi- 
nello Aretino was ordered to paint in the Hall of the 
Balia the history of Alessandro III, it is not the glori- 
fication of their fellow citizen. Pope BandineUi, neither 
that of the Lombardy League, which is depicted, but 
the episodes which show better the victory of the Pon- 
tifice over Frederick Barbarossa, who, at the time of 
the League, was a friend of Siena, but whose memo- 
ry was afterwads despised, as was also that of the 
Empire, by the turbulent government of the Twelve, 
who looked to the Church to support their uncertain 
destiny. That which, on the contrary, never alters, 
despite change of customs, of faith, and even of the 
forms of art itself, is the ascetic and mystical spirit 
which is its inspiration. Not one of the pictures in 
the Palace are dedicated to any, even of the greatest 
figures in the Republic, from Provenzan Salvani to Pan- 
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dolfo Petrucci ; but, on the other hand, not one of the 
Sienese Saints or Ascetics are here forgotten : Andrea 
Gallerani, the pious Knig-ht of Charity whom the Sie- 
nese numbered amongst the blessed as they did Pier 
Pettinagno amongst the Saints, withput waiting for the 
Church's canonization — Ambrogio Sansedoni the bro- 
ther disciple of Tommaso di Aquino, of whom we have 
certainly a reproduction of an authentic portrait in 
that portly and jovial figure near which, conspicuos for 
its mysterious expression, is the spiritual form of S. Ca- 
therine, in whose sweet eyes Vecchietta has so well 
mirrored her beautiful soul ; also Bernardino Albizzeschi, 
of whom Sano di Pietro, mystic of the mystics, has 
left us the portrait taken from life, when at the break 
of day he drew the people together for the adoration . 
of the mystic. And when with the brush of Sodoma 
the Renaissance was represented in this hall, you see 
living and speaking figures springing forth from its walls ; 
that of S. Ansano the meek Sienese Baptist - of S. 
Vittorio, the typical ideal of chivalrous boldness-whom 
the Republic chose to protect their liberty — of B. Ber- 
nardo Tolomei, ascetic and sympathetic figure of thin- 
ker and philosopher, who abandoning his teaching, com- 
fort and the luxury of life, tried ^to find at Monte Oli- 
veto in the Desert of Accona that peace and repose 
which his soul longed for: « Penetrata dal nulla di 
tutte le cose che'passano ». Also Sodoma the painter 
of human beauty, here, as in those marvellous paintings 
at S. Domenico, has not only envisualized the beauty 
of the body, but also that of the soul, which [is above 
that of the liuman ideal. And so the Sienese environ- 
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ment made of this Pag-an a mystic, of this Epicurean a 
psychologist. 



Classical suggestion, patriotic tradition, mystical 
spiritualism, is shown with marvellous truth in the fre- 
scoes of the Chapel of this Palace which Taddeo di 
Bartolo decorated at the beg-inning- of 1400. The 
characteristics of this Artist are indeed singular. On 
one side he shows himself so technically faithful to 
tradition as to be judg^ed a late follower of the School 
of Duccio ; on the other hand he shows himself a 
true forerunner of the Sienese Renaissance, so much 
so that there are no Artists of that century who, for 
imagination, knowledg-e and material do not derive 
from him. In fact it is from Duccio and Simone 
Martini that he borrows sweetness, harmony of form, 
brightness of colour and that dazzling effect of gold 
and richness of ornamentation, by which he enhanced 
his representations of the life of the Virgin. From 
the Lorenzetti he derives the energy of his figures, 
inspiration and classical reminiscence, by which in tho- 
se pictures in the vestibule, like those ancient ma- 
sters, he changes from the ascetic to the philosopher, 
and by means of his historical and allegorical figures 
gives a political and moral lesson to the Government 
of the Commune, in which he often took part. I 
will not attempt to describe to you that which you 
have before your eyes ; in this work for which the 
wonderfully beautiful choir stalls of Domenico di Ni- 
colo provide so worthy a frame and which is enclosed 
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Pinturicchio — The marriage of Frederick III 
to Eleanor of Portugal — Libreria del Duomo 



as thoug-h in a casket by the iron screen of Giacomo 
and Giovanni di Vita ; for you have here the ori- 
ginal character of Sienese Art of the 15th century (1). 
With Taddeo di Bartolo the Sienese painting- of the 
14th century closes, and a new period begins : by 
work largely due to him new shoots are grafted on 
the ancient and glorious trunk, and so that school, 
which appeared, through exhaustion, condemned to pe- 
rish, assumed new energy. The Sienese Artists still 
struggled on for a century, in order to remain faith- 
ful to their ancient ideal, which they rediscovered 
with new energy. Domenico di Bartolo, Vecchiet- 
ta, Sassetta, Francesco di Giorgio, Sano di Pietro, 
Neroccio, Matteo di Giovanni, and many others less 
known, continue in that old fashioned and graceful 
style which gives a peculiar aspect full of charm to 
all Sienese painting of the 15th century. In con- 

trast to these mystics, seekers after expression of sen- 
timent and soul, who carefully avoid any evidence of 
nudity of form, and mundane customs, the Renaissan- 
ce appears in Siena with the paintings of Pinturicchio 
and Sodoma. Therefore in painting that transfor- 
mation took place which time had already brought 
about in other forms of art. In the frescoes of the 
Cathedral « Libreria » in the colours so fresh and 
vivid that they seem to have recently issued from the 
brush of the painter, Bernardino Pinturicchio gave to 
the Sienese the first magnificent example of that new 



(1) The design of ,his iron screen — the most beautiful 
amongst many in which the art of iron worl< at Siena is ce- 
lebrated — was executed in 1434 by lacopo della Quercia. 
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Pinturicchio - Enea Piccolomini 
on the way to Basel - Fresco in ttie Cattiedral Library 



ideal which, on the ruins of mediaeval mysticism, pre- 
sents worldly reality in all the splendour of its forms, 
man in his finest development of beauty and strength — 
whilst Sodoma incomparable artist in whose brush « tre- 
ma il disio de la bellezza antica -• expressed the best 
of himself and the most beautiful of Sienese Art of that 
period. But if the Umbrian influence, like that of 
the g-enial Lombardy artist — who became Sienese by 
choice, — had to radically transform the painting of 
that age, it did not succeed in altogether destroying 
the mystical tradition, of which we can find traces re- 
maining in the last and not inglorious representatives 
of the Sienese School. They remain in Bernardino 
Fungal, in Girolamo del Pacchia, in Baldassarre Pe- 
ruzzi, and also in Domenico Beccafumi, whose works 
one can admire and compare at S. Bernardinq and at 
S. Domenico, at the Academy and in this Palazzo Pub- 
blico, where this last great Sienese Artist, who rema- 
ins alone in the art of his time, decorated the Sala of 
the Concistoro, with the heroes of ancient Greece and 
Rome and has continued the classical and historical 
traditions, attempting with these examples to excite pa- 
triotism in the people of the dying Republic. And 
when that mystic tradition, which for three centuries 
had stamped a uniform character — although at the 
same time both a spiritual and beautiful one — on 
Sienese painters, tended to disappear from the work 
of those artists who had admired Raffaello and been 
inspired by Michelangelo, the Sienese school had at 
length come to an end. 
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It was said that Siena had some sculptors and ar- 
chitects, but not a school of those 'arts, as she had 
of painting-, which was prolific, original and sustai- 
ned. Of Architecture — a recent author has writ- 
ten — « Siena does not represent a type, or any par- 
ticular cliaracter „. Nothing could be less true. Here, 
where formerly was the Roman Town, models and 
examples were not wanting of that architecture of 
which imposing- monuments have spread over the world, 
neither were wanting, although less numerous, those 
of Oriental and Byzantine Art. In the crypt of the 
Abbey of S. Salvatore the foundation of which, legend 
carries back to Rachis, we have in somewhat rough 
but characteristic form, traces of that Neo-Oriental in- 
, fluence, which by means of Rome had penetrated into 
Tuscany, and from the Benedictine Monks of the Lon- 
gobardy period had been brought as far as Monte 
Amiata. Of the same period are the celebrated 
Abbeys of the Benedictine of the Berardenga, and 
S. Eugenio, that of the Vallombrosana of S. Mustiola 
a Torri, and more recent ones, which the Art of the 
11th and 12th centuries have strongly modified; ne- 
vertheless leaving- us in the new forms, characteristic 
traces of former architectural periods. But it is in 
the Romanica period first, and above all later in that 
of the Gothic, that Sienese Architecture presents us 
with imposing monuments which show the magnificent 
evolution of existing tradition, both Roman and Orien- 
tal, and the particular adaptation which the new forms 
have received here through the influence of the terri- 
tory and materials for construction, and also by the 
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genius and culture of the inhabitants. It is not ne- 
cessary to penetrate by a particular examination what 
has already been done by Antonio Canestrelli, the ca- 
pable illustrator of the Abbey of S. Antimo — the most 
notable monument of the Romanico period — and that 
of S. Galg-ano — the most ancient and imposing- of 
the Gothic period — showing- in a beautiful way how 
these are the two head corner stones of the history of 
mediaeval architecture in Sienese territory. 

The monumental temple of S. Antimo — in the 
valley of the Starcia near Montalcino — built in stone 
and alabaster, giving- to the whole a g-raceful harmony, 
and luminous appearance, shows clearly what influence 
the monks belonging to the powerful Abbey of Bene- 
dictine di Cluny might have brought here ; but the 
architectural part itself, and more so the details of 
the decoration, present traces equally evident of Lom- 
bardy architecture and of Romanica-Tuscana art. A 
typical monument for its importance in the history 
of Sienese architecture is the Abbey of S. Galgano, 
built at the beginning of the 13th century in the plain 
of the Merse, and which the French writers cite as 
one of the most ancient examples, after Fossanova 
and Casainari, of that gothic architecture which the 
Cistercensi di Clairvaux brought to Italy. Also here 
the influence of Burgundy art is direct and undeniable 
but without wishing even to hint at the grave dispute 
as to the origin of that architecture, which one would 
like instead to find in the Lombardy Basilica, it is 
indisputable, as Canestrelli has pointed out, that also 
at S. Galgano « The Italian traditions and local arti- 
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Stic sentiment are abundantly displayed, especially in 
the church where the Transition style, really that of 
the principal Cistercensi in Italy, is coupled with 
forms and decorative characters unmistakeably Italian ». 
Considering- that, in those monuments, we have inscri- 
bed, better than in any treatise, one of the most g-loriaus 
pag-es of the history of mediaeval Italian Architecture, 
and especially that of Siena, I hope that the pre- 
servation of S. Antimo and that of the remains of the 
temple of S. Galgano, which the neglig-ence of man 
and governments has reduced to such serious ruins, will 
be provided with means much more effectual than those 
which with praisewcJrthy initiative have hitherto been 
forthcoming. We must look to S. Antimo and to 
S. Galgano in order to understand the marvellous evo- 
lution of this Art in the Cathedral of Siena. 



No edifice here, or elsewhere, shows so plainly all 
the elements and characters of the art of a people in all 
her history as we find in the magnificent temple of 
the Cathedral, in which the Sienese have concentrated 
their noblest aspirations of patriotism and civic pride, 
and where for seven centuries all their eminent and 
mediocre artists have left the mark of their activity 
and of their genius. The work, considered as a 
whole, is anything but harmonious and uniform ; it re- 
sents the influence of the different ages in which it 
was completed, and reveals the preoccupation with 
which the Sienese have attempted, often happily, to 
harmonize the gothic character with that of the former 
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Romanico, and further to conciliate the marvels of 
gothic architecture with the naturalistic tendency and 
ready creations of the Renaissance. But although 

the rich and exuberant decoration may have made the 
outside of the Temple lose its former unity, and alte- 
red the pure Unes of the facade, which in its upper 
part, discloses all the ambitious aspirations of the Sie- 
nese at the close of 1300, the fundamental character 
which has remained is that of a Gothic Church, but 
of a particular style of gothic which at Siena assumes 
singular and different forms from those of any other re- 
gion. Comparing this cathedral with not only that of 
Florence, a very different work, but with S. Petronio of 
Bologna, and with Milan Cathedral, how many superb 
and different manifestations of the genius of Italy are 
to be seen, what diversities in the one style, which 
came from beyond the Alps, and which there became 
so monotonous and uniform ! Certainly the influen- 
ce of the Cistercense architecture is here undeniable, 
and to confirm that, which appears evident to even a 
superficial observer, is the fact that the Cistercian 
monks were almost uninterruptedly employed as wor- 
kmen in the building during the years in which Nico- 
la Pisano completed the wonderful pulpit, and Gio-! 
"vanni, his soUj gave the first design for the facade. 
But these influences are but partial and are revealed 
more in decorative details than in the organism of the 
structure ; therefore it is an exaggeration to say, as 
Enlart hast stated, that the temple of S. Galgano 
has served as a typical model for the Cathedral of 
Siena. 
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The organic differences are such, that they at once 
strike the eye and no one can confound them with 
the monuments of French Gothic Art. Among-st these 
particular forms which during the 14th century assu- 
med the style of gotliic arcliitecture, the most chara- 
cteristic is the simple and graceful facade of the Bap- 
tistery of S. Giovanni, and still better the attempted 
construction of the new Cathedral, of which magnifi- 
cent remains are left, to testify to the marvellous au- 
dacity and genius of this proud and mystical people. 
Those of you who, on a moonlight night, venture in 
the solitude of the silent piazza and see silhouetted 
on the background of a soft and clear September sky, 
the majestic remains of those walls, which have been 
left there through the ages, to recount to us the lofty 
aspirations and dreams of that race and of that far 
off time, will not feel that sense of desolation and 
depression which are roused by the ruins of past 
ages, neither that sadness of spirit which gothic 
churches inspire. These remains are not ruins 

but a page of history which has lived and still 
lives. And if in the noonday light of the sun you 
climb the fantastic steps, from the piazza of our 
beautiful S. Giovanni towards the mount, from which 
like a mystic fortress, the marvellous marble edi- 
fice seems to look down, and stop to admire that 
graceful structure of the doorway, the decoration of 
which, so rich and lovely reveals the exquisite art 
of Lando di Pietro, goldsmith and architect, (whom the 
citizens recalled from Naples to overcome the difficul- 
ties of the construction) zon have before your eyes 
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without any necessity of guide or interpreter, the most 
original and exquisite form of Gothic Sienese Art ; 
and you will easily understand how that art was crea- 
ted for the people, and the people for that art. 
These souls suffered from a delirium of desire for 
magnificence and glory, and they longed to realize 
the dream which the philosopher of history has called 
the greatest, of gothic architecture ! Their aspirations 
for the gigantic and supernatural in art, with the 
exaggerated size of the immense edifices, united 
to extreme delicacy of form, would seem to tend 
toward an ideal of unlimited greatness and at the same 
time to one of infinite detail; the soul is stirred simul- 
taneously with the greatness of the mass, and with 
the richness and refinement of its decoration : an 
extraordinary sensation of stupor and bewilderment (1). 
One understands how this special character of the 
Cathedral of Siena, (both) spiritual and poyous, appea- 
led to the enthusiasm of Andrea De La Vigne, (hi- 
storian of Carlo VIll), and also to the rigid positivism 
of Hippolito Taine, who in one of the most splen- 
did pages of his Travels through Italy, says, (2) 
that here the innate joyousness of the Italian ge- 
nius, and the precocious flourishing of secular cul- 
ture, has tempered the sublime folly of the Middle 
Ages, and produced an admirable gothic flower, al- 



(1) H. TfllNE — Philosophie de I'flrt. 7me id., Paris. 1895. 
p. 95. 

(2) TfllME. Voyage en Italie. 7me ed. 1895, 11, p. 50 e seg. 
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though one of a new character, blassoming- in a bet- 
ter climate and amongst more cultured people, more 
restful, more beautiful, more spiritual and also essen- 
tially true which, compared to foreign Cs^thedrals, is 
as the poems of Dante and Petraca, compared to the 
songs of the Troubadours. It enchanted the Soul of 

Wagner, who, when at Siena, — where he stayed in 1880 
— borrowed from the Cathedral the decoration of 
the great scene of the Temple of the Grail in Parsifal; 
that mysterious Opera which, after being imprisoned 
at Bayreuht for so long, returns to Italy, as a country 
known and much desired. The Northern Soul of 

this great Master, like the Southern one of the Philo' 
sopher of History, felt the gentle and sweet ap- 
peal of this new Italian Gothic. This people, who, 
with the construction of the Cathedral, had fulfilled 
their highest manifestation of religious sentiment, al- 
most at the same time completed their most solemn 
manifestation of civic sentiment, by constructing the 
Palace of the Town, begun ten years before Ar- 
nolfo commenced that of Florence. Compare the 
two palaces and you will have clearly before your eyes 
diverse expressions of an Art of the same epoch. It 
was the government of the Nine who persisted on this 
one being erected, and who, after the expulsion of the 
nobles, had founded at Siena « an intelligent and 
active oligarchy, no less proud than the nobility, 
although ess ambitious, and eager for power ". 
It is from this proud rich class, who longed for 
beauty and domination, that the artificer has drawn 
the character of the beautiful pile which has remained 
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with time, notwithstanding- the over elaborated buil- 
dings of the 17th century, the purest expression of the 
age which saw it born, and of the men who witnes- 
sed it built. Perhaps in no other town has the con- 
ception of mediaeval architecture manifested itself bet- 
ter than in this civic Palace, which has not that sini- 
ster and forbidding aspect to be found in other ancient 
gothic palaces; in its lines, full of charm and strength, 
we find the aspirations of the culture and pulsation of 
Sienese life of the 14th century -its beautiful tower grace- 
ful and slender beloved by Leonardo - seems to reach 
to heaven like the pinnacles of the Cathedral, in a 
dream of ambition and glory. The character of this 

building is the type of the Gothic Palace which so 
much pleased the citizens of tbe 14th century, and it 
remains in the structure, as well as in materials, the 
model of the Sienese buildings, marble for religious 
architecture and stone for that of civic. Therefore 
it is not surprising that the Statute of 1310 orders 
« that in every house which was newly erected around 
the Piazza, all the windows were to have small co- 
lumns »; that, in 1444 by order of the Consiglio del 
Popolo, the Marsili Palace was rebuilt of brick and 
according to gothic style, and that about 1465 the 
« Offitiali deirOrnato proposed « for the honour of 
the Town » that the Magistracy of Buonconvento 
should be given to Tofo Sansedoni for six months 
« on condition that he provided the windows of his 
palace with the columns which were still lacking ". It 
was the form which for two centuries had pleased the 
public, and aroused the admiration of the Sienese; 
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this is why they continued to favour it during- the Re- 
naissance, and certainly not, as has been wrongly sta- 
ted, because of hostility to the new form. Sufficient 
to prove this are the typical edifices which are left from 
that period. For examples ; the Log-g-ia di Mer- 
canzia, a model of transition from the ancient to the 
new style, - which in the narrow street displays the li- 
theness of its pilasters, and the grandeur of its beau- 
tiful arcades that other Log-gia magnificent in its sim- 
plicity and pureness of line, which Pio II ordered to be 
erected for his people; the palaces which the Pic- 
colomini, relations of that Humanist Pope, constru- 
cted on the models which he had given to Pienza, and 
that which his banker, Ambrogio di Nani Spannocchi 
erected in the Piazza, which is now the Monte dei Pa- 
schi, also that which Cozzarelli designed for Pan- 
dolfi Petrucci the Magnificent; these complete a se- 
ries of buildings in which the purest art of the Re- 
naissance delights the eye and charms the spirit, by 
the simplicity of its lines and the beauty of its deco- 
ration. 



For two centuries the great work of the Cathedral 
had been the workshop and the school, in which were 
.educated in the Arts, not only the Architects, but also 
the Sculptors, Goldsmiths, Engravers and « Miniatori » 
which Siena provided for every part of Italy. And 
it was from here in 1290 that Lorenzo Majtani moved to 
Orvieto for the building of the Cathedral followed by 
more than three hundred workmen ; truly a constella- 
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tion of artists, who g-ave that charming and orig-inal 
character to the Sienese school which was sustained 
until the middle of the 15th century. It is in the 

sculpture that we find still more accentuated the cha- 
racters which we pointed out : Classical Tradition, 
Religious Exaltation, and Civic Pride. The Sienese 
style of sculpture is to be found in the decorations of 
San Galgano, as also in those of St. Antimo, Nic- 
cola Pisano found a flourishing school already here 
— to which belonged Ramo di Paganello and others 
less noted — when he came to construct that mar- 
vellous pulpit in which he combined so happily the 
tradition of Classical Antiquity and Roman greatness 
with the forms of gothic construction. That pulpit 
is the masterpiece of this great artist : with great 
truth it has been said that it compares with that of 
Pisa, as U Mose compares with the Pieta of Michael 
Angelo. It would require a whole book to show 
the influence which Niccola and his famous son 
Giovanni exercised on the Sienese art and sculptu- 
re of the 14th century, and also a great part of 
the following century. The names of Tino di Ca- 
maino and Lando di Pietro, the favourite artists of 
Maria of Hungary and of Robert d' Angii suffice to 
illustrate an epoch ; and how many goldsmiths and 
architects, together with sculptors, like Cellino di Nese, 
Goro di Gregorio, Ugolino di Vieri, Gano da Siena, 
reveal the taste and aspirations of the art of the coun- 
try, in that delicate and fine work in which the Sie- 
nese architecture and sculpture appear almost to be 
the work of goldsmiths, rather than of architects and 
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sculptors. And when the terrible pestilence of 1348 
seems to have interrupted art, as it had destroyed the 
life of the flourishing Republic, in an age of general 
decadence, lacopo della Querela appears, also a gothic 
artist, so it was said, but who, at the dawn of 1400 was 
the first to aspire to the marvellous studies of the living 
body, indicating to Michael Angelo the inexhaustible va- 
riety of attitudes that can be studied from the human 
form. Above the Hall of the Mappamondo — in that 
simple and beautiful Italian Loggia where the gaze rests 
on the valleys which decline gently towards the far off 
horizon where is seen the beautiful, softly tinted blue 
Monte Amiata — the glorious, mutilated remains of 
that Fonte Gaie are left for our admiration, destined .- 
to become the most beautiful ornament of our Piazza. 
The study of these, together with the reproduction 
— completed as a labour of love by T. Sarrocchi — 
suffice to give us the idea of that great work and 
how it responded to the artistic sense of the Sienese of 
the 15th century. lacopo in these remains appears 
to us as a grand solitary figure in the Sienese art 
of his time: an ardent innovator from whom sculptors, 
artists, goldsmiths and architects will borrow. The 
sculptor of San Petronio, at the dawn of the Renais- 
sance, represented that which Niccola and Duccio were 
to the Sienese art of the 14th century. . From him 
a glorious series of artists, for a century, continued 
to derive inspiration, as for instance the Turini, Fede- 
righi, Vecchietta, Neroccio, Francesco di Giorgio, Mar- 
rina, and many others less known, but of great 
worth, who, in stone, marble, wood, terracotta and fi- 
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nally in carta pesta, have left marvellous traces of g-e- 
nius which has no limit in the forms of its expansion. 
You have an example in the beautiful choir stalls of 
this Chapel — by which the artist, who was Do- 
menico di Niccolo, made his name — also in the work 
of Antonio Barili « who was never surpassed by any 
one in this art ». Those who speak of the Siene- 
se environment as being hostile to the Renaissance 
have not seen these works ; the town which could con- 
trast lacopo della Quercia with Donatello, Francesco 
di Giorgio with L. Battista Alberti, was not dead to 
new forms of art and life. And Baldassare Pe- 
ruzzi, the architect of St. Peter's, the constructor 
of the Farnesina, was a Sienese. But perhaps in 
no other work does the tendency for luxury and ci- 
vic pride appear so manifest as in the Baptismal Font 
of San Giovanni, and in the pavement of the cathe- 
dral. Those who were responsible for the Bapti- 
smal Font determined it should be a success, and, in 
fact, it did succeed in being- the richest in Italy. 
There is certainly no example of any other work of 
art which in such small dimensions include the work 
of so many celebrated artists : Giacomo della Quer- 
cia and the Turini, Donatello and Ghiberti, the grea- 
test sculptors of the century. 

Can I attempt to give you a description of the pa- 
vement of the cathedral, which is perhaps the most 
beautiful in Christendom, to complete which there is 
no Sienese artist, from the beginning to our own ti- 
mes, who has not contributed ? It seems like a 
Dantesque conception taken from the first great cir- 
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cle of the Purg-atorio in which the pavement to the 
poet 

« Morti li morti ; ed i vivi parean vivi. . . - 
It is a work of many forms, perfect in its methods 
and in the variety of the system by which it became espe- 
cially Sienese, in the sobriety of the tints of the mar- 
bles, as also in the richness of the decoration ; « it 
is a triumph of the purest Renaissance ". It was al- 

so towards the dawn of 1500 that Sienese sculptors 
and artists maintained a faith not only religious — 
but always devoted to the tradition of the country, 
— in which they persisted and which renders them 
antiquated, but perhaps, on that account, more attra- 
ctive. In that century in which the traditions of 
mysticism disappeared everywhere, these artists con- 
tinued to paint the Virgin with their ancient patriotic 
exaltation ; the glorification of the Virgin is the sub- 
ject of the most important works of these last re- 
presentatives of the Sienese school, from Neroccio to 
Bernardino Fungai; we see it in the picture which the 
Signoria in 1526 commissioned Giovanni Cini to paint, 
as a solemn record of the battle of CamoUia, in which 
Siena had so heroically defended her liberty. It 
was so even in the time of Montaperto when the go- 
vernment of the Republic attributed the victory to the 
protection of the Virgin, even when the aggressor was 
Pope Clemente VII and the Florentine Papal army 
was at the gate of the town. 

In the midst of battle and revolution those artists 
whom we find in the field, and on the walls, in that 
memorable siege (through which Siena's end was more 
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glorious than during- many centuries of her life) bear 
witness to their civic ideals, and devotion to their Coun- 
try. But these final efforts saved neither Art nor 
the liberty of the Republic. The History of Sienese 
Art is at length at an end. The period which closes 
is both splendid and noble, full of idealism and glory ; 
that which follows is one of decadence and servile-hu- 
miliation amidst the horror and havoc which preceded 
the glorious agony of the little Republic « The history 
of which may long be preserved in the memory of 
people who are free ». 
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This Lecture was delivered at the Palazzo Pubblico Sept 
12h, 1913 by Professor Pietro Rossi Rector of Siena University 
-who refers especially to works of Art In the Palace. 
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